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No. XV. 


My dear L : The largest basin in the eastern continent is that 
of the Mediterranean, sometimes called the Asiatic plain, because its 
remote eastern limit extends far into Asia, and its climate and produc- 
tions are, in many respects, the same throughout. It extends from 10° 
N. lat. to 60° N., 3500 miles, and is equally long from east to west. 
es the Baltic Sea on the north, the Caspian and Aral on the 
he sources of the Aral are in 70° E. long., the Oxus being 
iles Jong. ‘There are many indications that all these waters 
were once united, notwithstanding the mountains that now break the 
general surface of this great valley. Worcester says the basin of the 
Mediterranean is something in the form of a crab, one claw extending 
2500 miles up the Nile into Africa, and the other east into Central 
Asia, by the Aral and its rivers. A unity of character prevails 
throughout both, in vegetable and animal productions. Some points 
of resemblance between the country north of the Black Sea and the 
valley of the Nile, are quite striking ; for, although the south of Russia 
is not a country of palms, it is equally rich in grain and fruits, and is 
fertilized by the overflow of its rivers, like the region of the Nile, al- 
though at different seasons. The overflow of the Nile is occasioned 
by the seasonal rains, (so called because they prevail during one half 
the year,) which fall in Central Africa, beginning in June, when the 
sun is vertical northward, on the tropic of Cancer. 

In Russia, the floods are caused by the melting of the snows, which, 
lying on a flat surface, melt quickly after the thaws begin. When 
these lands begin to dry, a luxuriant vegetation bursts forth as if by 
magic; and, as at this period the valley of the Nile has become 
parched, countless multitudes of birds of all kinds fly north to the 
partially-dried plains of Russia, and find another Egypt on the banks 
of the Black Sea and the Danube. 

‘“‘Glancing at the map,” says Mudie, “we find the regions of the 
equator and the poles are brought into natural connection by means 
of this basin. If we take the sources of the western rivers,—the Po 
and the Danube, for instance,—and those of the eastern ones,—the 
Oxus and the Sihon,—we find that the Alps of Europe are brought 
into connection with the central mountains of Asia; and the breezes 
of the Atlantic, which reach the Alps, and are mainly influential in 
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reculating the great seasonal characters of the weather there, are thus 
made to unite with the monsoons of the Indian Ocean, which pour 
out their rains and fling their burden of snows upon the lofty summits 
of the Hitmmalaya in Asia.” 

The Danube flows through the midst of the great central valley of 
Europe. It is 1760 miles long, and its tributaries descend from the 
Alps, and from the central elevation between the Baltic and the Ger- 
man Ocean. Its current is rapid, and, from its inland situation, it is 
of litthe advantage to general commerce. 

The Volga, 2000 miles long, the largest river of Europe, rises not 
far from the White Sca, and flows into the Caspian, communicating 
with the Baltic by means of the Lakes Ladoga and Onega, the only 
lakes of Europe that deserve the name of inland seas. 

The Don, the Daieper, the Bog, and the Dniester, whose sources 
are in the interior of Russia, are rivers of the first magnitude, and 
serve to connect all parts of that great area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles; but, like all the rivers of Central Europe, they are so 
far remote from the ocean, that general commerce is not much pro- 
moted by their means. 

The Nile oflers a communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Occan; but the navigation of the Red Sea is very danger- 
ous from its storms, its coral reefs, and its shoals. In ancien jmes, 
it was the sole medium of communication between Asia and . 
The Nile is “a fertile streak seaming a desert,” and draws itsfot- 
tain waters from lofty mountains in Central Africa. 

As the Mediterranean basin is very much cut off from the ocean by 
mountain barriers, it connects great extremes of climate, both north 
and south, east and west. On its northern boundary are found 
swampy forests of pine. East of that region as far as the Ural 
Mountains, which rise like a wall and separate it from Asia, are vast 
steppes, without vegetation, converted, at some seasons, into pools of 
stagnant water impregnated with salt. 

On its north-eastern and north-western boundaries are found the 
growths of temperate climates; in its southern limits, the vegetation 
of the tropics. The most valuable part of Northern Africa belongs to 
this basin, but it affords no river worthy the name, except the Nile. 

In the eastern part of the basin, the rivers are separated from the 
Mediterrancan Sea by mountains and deserts; and the northern and 
western rivers also have some high mountain barriers between them, 
as the Alps between the Danube, the Rhone, and the Po, in Central 
Europe, and others between the Ebro and the Tagus, the Guadiana 
and Guadalquivir, in Spain. 

. On the Levant, the mountains come down to the shore, and the 
rivers are small. ‘The Orontes, in this region, so nearly approaches 
the sources of the Euphrates as to point out an easy line of communi- 
cation between the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean, through the 
Euphrates and Persian Gulf. Projects are already formed for railways 
and canals. 

The Baltic receives a great quantity of waters from rivers which 
flow down a steeply-inclined plane from the mountains oa the nerth, 
and through banks of sand from the west and south-west. where the 
shores are in general flat. A continual stream or current pours from 
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the Baltic into the ocean between the islands through narrow straits 
that lead from it. Luxuriant forests of timber skirt the northern 
shores, and the banks of its rivers present much wild and romantic 
scenery. The climate is not cold for the latitude, although, for a con- 
siderable part of the year, the sea is covered with ice, and the earth 
adjoining with snow. 

Between the rocks on the western coast of Norway, the currents of 
the ocean flow, and form splendid waterfalls and whirlpools ; but there 
is hardly a stream in that country which can be called a river. 

From Germany and Switzerland the country slopes north-west, 
carrying the waters of those regions into the North Sea. In France 
and Spain, the slope of the land inclines to the west, the summit level 
in Spain being near the eastern shore. The valley of the Ebro forms 
an exception, which opens to the Mediterranean below the Pyrenees. 
The Rhine and the Rhone, in France, flow between the mountains 
of that country and those of Switzerland, one northward, the 
other southward. The grandest waterfall in Europe is on the 
Rhine. The rivers of Western Europe are not long, owing to 
mountain barriers. They seldom exceed 600 miles, and are gen- 
erally confined to one country each. They have a large volume of 
water, in proportion to their length, being mostly mountain streams fed 
from Snows. 

T# lakes are numerous, and imbosomed in mountain regions; the 
greatest number are found among the Alps, where sometimes a series 
of a hundred or more is united towether by small rivers, forming beau- 
tiful chains of water scenery among the peaks. The three largest 
lakes of Sweden, Wener, Wetter, and Malar, are sometimes called in- 
land seas, and smaller ones are numerous in both Norway and Swe- 
den. A chain of mountain lakes in Scotland, is expected, by means 
of a canal, to form a route quite across that peninsula, 

The most important valley in Africa is that of the Nile, which forms 
one extremity of the basin of the Mediterranean. ‘This river rises in 
the interior of the country, yet unexplored, but a branch of it comes 
from the eastern part of Abyssinia, where the mountains are very high, 
and afford a copious supply of water. Abyssinia is the most fertile 
portion of the valley, and is not surpassed in all Africa, as far as Africa 
has been explored. ‘This eastern branch of the Nile was supposed, for 
a long time, to be the head-waters. It is called the Blue River, and 
enters, soon after its rise, into the great Lake of Dembea, which is 50 
miles in length and 35 in breadth, and formed by this and several 
mountain streams, which flow from the west. When it issues from 
this lake, it makes au immense circuit round the whole province of 
Domet, and then joins the White River from the interior, the longest 
stream of the Nile. The Tacazze rises in the southern parts of Abys- 
sinia, and, after its junction with the White River, the Nile does not 
receive another tributary in its whole course. ‘Towards the mouth, it 
divides into two large branches, which, with the intersecting streams, 
form a Delta spreading out from a point at Cairo, 90 miles from the 
sea, to the width of 150 miles on the coast. The province of Domet, 
encircled by the Blue River, is a tract of beautiful fertility ; but the 
valley of the Nile,—nowhere more than four miles in width, and some- 
times not half a mile,—is a waste of sand, except on the immediate 
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banks, and just after the season of the inundations. As soon as the 
lands ave dried, they become yellow and pare hed. 

fu Dongola is a pass, called the Water’s Mouth, where the river 
suddenly contracts from half a inile in width to a quarter of a mile, 
and makes its we ay through a succession of huge masses of granite 
rock. In Nubia and U pper Egypt are the fathous cataracts of the 
Nile. where it flows between innumerable islands of granite rock, 
"I’wo chains of these rocks meet and cross in the midst, and oceasion a 
wild confusion and turbulence of waters, heard sometimes at three 
niles’ distance. In Egypt, these islands, thousands of which clus- 
tered together, form the cataracts there, are of a species of black mar- 
ble: and many of them are eovered with verdure, and also inhabited, 
which relieves the surrounding desolation. Nubia, in the season of 
the rains. is covered with lakes, and the narrow tract between the 
rocks is very fertile; but when that season has passed, the earth is 
avnin scorched, and vegetation withers. There is more vegetation in 
Upper Egypt thaa in Nubia, and, in Lower Kevpt, the Delta is very 
fertile. ‘"Uhe waters vise about the Leth of June, are highest in Sep- 
tember, and subside as gradually as they rise. The land that has been 


thus submerged i . perhaps, the most productive on the face of the 
globe, Phe ae is (urown upon the waters before they have quite 
subsided ioand no tillage is necessary to bring forth the ampletcrops, 
"he vegetation is very peculiar; it is so extremely succulent, that it 


appears fo carry iis owl nourishment and moisture within it. The 
Whole valley is cultivated to the last degree, and nothing flourishes in 
it that cannot bear scorching heat, and, in many parts, the alternation 
of this heat with the inundations. ‘The whole jeneth of the river is 
2600 milcs, and tt pours an immense volume of water into the Medi- 
ferranean. 

Several mountain streams from Abyssinia pour into the Red Sea, 
or, rather, they lose themselves in the sand before they quite arrive 
there. Lake Mareotis, 50 miles long and 20 broad, Lakes Edko and 
Bourlas, the latter 20 miles long and 6 broad, are shallow, and sepa- 
rated from the sea only by a narrow ridge. A ciiannel through this 
ridgé penetrates to Lake Bourlas. Lake Mcris, the most celebrated 
of the lakes of iigypt, was dug by order of one of Its ancient sover- 
eigns, and the Nile was turned into it, that it might not overflow its 
banks too extensively, 

between the Desert of Sahara and the Mediterranean Sea are the 
Mountains of Atlas, 3000 or 4000 feet high, {rom which numerous but 


short rivers pour into the sea. The breadth of the plains of Barbary 
Is never more than LOG, often only 5 or G miles, and averaging 50 or 


60. On the southern side. another plain stretches indefinitely to the 


south, and the fertile region. watered by sindlar streams, is soon lost 
In the waste of sands which abserb the rivers, excent where they are 
expanded tuto lakes, 


South of ihe Great Desert, the fivers Senegal and Gambia, the for- 


mer 1300 milos lone. the latter 1200, rise in the western extremity of 

\I mee ne 7 4 ’ ' e vs : 
ihe Mountdias of Nong, not far distant from the source of the Niger. 
Phe Senegal mimics its way to the Atlantic through heavy bars of sand. 


lt descends over one ledge of rocks at the Fails of | ‘elu, and the rest 
of its course is through a dead leyel. The Gambia pours a more con- 
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siderable stream into the ocean, and the Rio Grande and Mesurado 
are moderately-sized rivers. The largest tree in the world, the Monkey 
Bread,—sometimes called the “ tree of a thousand years,’—is a native 
of Western Africa. Its trunk is 80 feet in diameter, but its erowth in 
heiwht does not correspond to the lateral erowth, so that it is often but 
73 feet high when 30 feet in diameter. It is attacked by a fungus 
which so completely destroys the inner part of the tree, without Injuring 
the appearance of the outside, that it is e asily hollowed out into cham- 
bers, within which are often suspended the de ad bodies of those persons 
who are refused the honors of burial. ‘There they become mummies, 
without further preparation or embalming. 

About 700 or 800 miles fram the Gulf of Guinea rises the Niger, 
the largest river of Africa, which flows into the sea in the Gulf 
of Benin, through many estuaries, whose banks are often overflowed, 
converting the whole territory into alluvial and = partly inundated 
islands. ‘The remote sources of the Niger have lately been discovered 
in the high country of Kissi, and its length is not less than 3000 miles. 
The Delta of this great river is but five degrees north of the equator, 
and ts doubtless the largest delta in the world. 

About six degrees south of the equator, the Congo, or Zaire, pours a 
great flood of waters into the Atlantic. Tts known course is 300 miles, 
but no one has yet been able to 3 trate further ito it, althouelh it 
doubtless riscs far in the intenor, and from lofty ats The 
Coanza also appears to coine trom far inland, and ranks high among 
rivers of the sccond class. 

There are no lakes of any importance in 

Central Airea is redeemed, as far as it is known, from the arid 


ay + . 4 A 
Western Africa. 


character the country venerally bears, by the beneficent influence of 


the Mount: sims of the oon, Which appear first on the western const 
near Sierra Leone under the appellation of Mou itains of the — 

{'¢ } . } ? cy 4 4 +! Se NI ° “ ! 
lofty peans Ove POO s i RLIATIIC. Ne ee il ie sources of the Nie € re 


chain is not very Jory. hat very picturesque, forming deep valleys, and 


presenting semblinces of ruined castles, spires, and pyramids. "Through 
these the Niger flows, receiing msuny larve and copious tributaries, 
flowing through ferile reeions, 

Lake ‘Pebad, i Central Afriea, is 200 miles lene and 150° broad, 
and much iicrcesed ti: dimensions in the rainy season. It receives all 
the rivers of the eastern part of Central Africa, and is full of inhabited 
islands. hy he Dibbie, or Dark Lake, formed by the Niger In) "Tombuc- 


m4 + . “er , 1] , > ] a. . ‘ 
too, is not so large, but still very extensive, especially in the direction 


of east and west. 

In Southern Africa are three rances of mountains crossing from 
east to west. The one nearest the sea, between 20 and 60 miles from 
the ocean. (widest toward the west.) is called Lange Kloof The 
plain on the sea is well watered and fertile. "The second chain, enllied 


the Black Mountain. or ZAwaarte Bere. rises at an equal interval be- 
: _ a oS : . 1 , ot = 
hind the frst, is higner, and the plain between the two partly desert 
for 300 miles. But at the foot of the Snowy Mountains, <0 or 100 


miles further back, is a richly-watered tract, The largest rivers that 


flow from the southern range are toward the east.—the Camtonos. the 
Zoondag, aud the Great Fish River.—but the longest 1s not more than 
100 miles. The Orange River, 1000 miles in Jength, rises north of 
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the Snowy Mountains, and runs west into the Atlantic. It is supposed 
that, in the Caffre country, there are openings to the Indian Ocean, 
but this is not clearly ascertained. Beyond this region, towards the 
interior, it is supposed there is an extensive desert, but Europeans have 
not yet explored it. 

Eastern Africa is nobly watered by large rivers. The Zambese is 
the largest, and it is supposed to flow nearly across the continent. It 
enters the Indian Ocean by four mouths, the largest of which are 
Cuama and Quillimane. The Lufigy, the Pangany, and the Juba, are 
supposed to be long and large, from the size and inundations of their 
estuaries; but the coast has not been explored more than 300 miles 
inland. It is supposed a mountain range rises beyond this, called the 
Spire of the World. ‘The only large lake in this region is Maravi, 
which ranks as an inland sea. Still further north, the coast is arid and 
sandy, but sometimes hilly and fragrant,—it being the country of in- 
cense, myrrh, and odoriferous gums. 

The difference between Africa and Asia, in point of fertility, in the 
same latitudes, is very striking, and it can only be explained by the 
creater degree of moisture in the climate of Asia. The prevalence of 
bodies of water is all important to fertility, as is proved by the gradual 
desiccation of the northern part of Africa,—a process which is going 
on in many places. M. 





To expect to become learned or wise by a single lesson or series 
of lessons, or by hearing a single course of lectures from an itinerant, 
is just as rational as were the old expectations of getting suddenly rich 
by digging for pots of Captain Kyd’s money. 


Neatness is a cheap substitute for ornament, and it bestows a charm 
upon the poorest which diamonds cannot give to the wealthy. 





In China, no new word can be introduced without permission of the 
emperor. Where there is danger of error arising from an identity in 
the names of two persons, the same power takes the liberty of changing 
the two names at pleasure, without the preferment of petitions, such 
as those bundles which we find on file among the records of our Legis- 
lature, soliciting a change of name. Witness the following proclama- 
tion, which is taken from the “ Government Gazette,” at Pekin. 

‘“ Whereas the names of the Viceroy of Yannen and the Lieutenant- 
General of that province being pronounced alike, though differently 
written, may occasion some confusion, it is therefore ordered that the 
Lieutenant-General, Shoo-lin, do change his name to Schoo-ching.”’ 


A learned clergyman in Maine was accosted in the following man- 
ner by an illiterate preacher, who despised education :—*“ Sir, you 
have been to college, I suppose.” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. “I 
am thankful,’ rejoined the former, ‘that the Lord has opened my 
mouth to preach without any learning.” ‘A similar event,” replied 
the latter, “‘ took place in Balaam’s time; but such things are of rare 
occurrence at the present day.” 
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Would you know what love can do even to the heart of a froward 
child, see what spring does to the frozen earth. 





FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 304.) 
TEACHERS. 


In regard to teachers, generally, the reports of the town committees 
abound with admonitions to the prudential committees, and with advice 
to the districts to employ none but those who are good. Some dis- 
tricts are charged with delay in choosing the prudential committee ; 
and again and again, throughout the whole body of the re ports, the 
prudential committee are exhorted to be on the alert in their inquiries, 
and to secure teachers in season ; because, as it is alleged, if the com- 
mittees de lay, the good teachers are all preengaged, and the districts 
must pay the penalty of remissness, by accepting such as can be found, 
at a late hour, and in such haste, as precludes deliberation, This is a 
view, which very naturally presents itsclf to the committees of the sev- 
eral towns, each earnest to obtain the services of an able instructer for 
its own schools, and, so far, regardless of the incompetency which must 
fall to the lot of its neighbors, in consequence of its own success ; but 
the whole urgency of the call proceeds upon the supposition, that the 
number of good teachers to be found is far less than the whole number 
of teachers to be employed ; and, therefore, that those who come first 
to the winnowing, will obtain the wheat. But this eager competition 
of the towns presents itself in a very different aspect, to one who takes 
a comprehensive survey of the great interests of education throughout 
the State. Sueha one has no predilection for particulay towns ; but, 
having the welfare of all parts of the Commonwealth equally at heart, 
it is not a subject of special rejoicing to him, that one district has a 
sood teacher, when, as a necessary consequence, other districts must 
accept poor ones. That all the good ones should be engaged is what 
he desires,—but whether in one place, or in another, is to him quite 
immaterial. ‘hat any one district should be subjected to the necessity 
of employing an incompetent teacher, is what he deplores ; and the 
auestion which forces itself with painful intensity upon his mind is, 

How can all the. districts enjoy the blessing of good teachers? 

‘There is, however, one great advantage in, engaging teachers early 
in the season ; it gives them an opportunity to review their studies, and 
to read on the general subject of education, as preparations for enter- 


ing the school. 

The whole number of teachers in the public schools, last year, inclu- 
ding both summer and winter, and males and females, was six thousand 
three hundred and six. As anumber of these, however, were employed 
in the same school, both summer and winter, and as some of them 
may have kept two summer or two winter schools, they are reckoned 
twice in this computation. On the other hand, two persons were 
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sometimes employed for different portions of the same school. ‘The 
number of different individuals could not have fallen much below six 
thousand. A brief consideration of a few of the qualifications essential 
to those who undertake the momentous task of training the children 
of the State, will help us to decide the question, whether the complaints 
of the committees, in regard to the incompetency of teachers, are cap- 
tious and unfounded, or whether*they proceed from enlightened 
conceptions of the nature of their duties and office, and therefore 
require measures to supply the deficiency. 

Ist. A Know.epce or Common Scuoot Strupies.—Teachers 
should have a perfect knowledge of the rudimental branches which 
are required by law to be taught in our schools. They should under- 
stand, not only the rules which have been prepared as guides for the 
unlearned, but also the principles on which the rules are founded, 
—those principles which lie beneath the rules, and supersede them 
in practice; and from which, should the rules be lost, they could be 
framed anew. ‘Teachers should be able to teach subjects, not manuals 
merely. 

This knowledge should not only be thorough and critical, but it should 
be always ready, at command, for every exigency,—familiar like the 
alphabet, so that, as occasion requires, it will rise up in the mind instan- 
taneously, and not need to be studied out with labor and delay. For 
instance, it is not enough that the teacher be able to solve and elucidate 
an arithmetical question, by expending half an hour of school time in 
trying various ways to bring out the answer ; for that half hour is an 
important part of the school session, and the regular exercises of the 
school must be shortened or slurred over to repair the loss. Again, in 
no school can a teacher devote his whole and undivided attention 
to the exercises, as they successively recur. Numerous things will 
demand simultaneous attention. While a class is spelling or reading, 
he may have occasion to recall the roving attention of one scholar ; to 
admonish another by word or look ; to answer some question put by a 
third ; or to require a fourth to execute some needed service: Now, 
if he is not so familiar with the true orthography of every word, that 
his ear will instantaneously detect an error in the spelling, he will, on 
all such occasions, pass by mistakes without notice, and therefore with- 
out correction, and thus interweave wrong instruction with right, 
through all the lessons of the school. If he is not so familiar, too, both 
with the rules of reading, and with the standard of ‘pronunciation for 
each word, that a wrong emphasis or cadence, or a mispronounced 
word, will jar his nerves, and recall even a wandering attention, then 
innumerable errors will glide by his own ear unnoticed, while they are 
stamped upon the minds of his pupils. These remarks apply with 
equal force to recitations in grammar and geography. A critical 
knowledge, respecting all these subjects, should be so consciously pres- 
ent with him, that his mind will gratefully respond to every right 
answer or sign, made by the scholar, and shrink from every wrong one, 
with the quickness and certainty of electrical attraction and repulsion. 
In regard to the last-named branch, geography,—a study which, in its 
civil or political department, is constantly mutable and progressive,—the 
teacher should understand, and be able to explain, any material changes 
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which may have occurred since the last edition of his text-book ; as 
for instance, the erection of Iowa into a territorial government by 
the last Congress ; or, during the last year, the, restitution of Syria to 
the Turkish government through the intervention of the Four European 
Powers. ‘This establishment of a link between past events and pres- 
ent tines, this realization of things as lately done, or now doing, sheds 
such a strong light upon a distant scene, as makes it appear to be near 
us ; and thus gives to all the scholars a new and inexpressible interest 
iu their lessons. 

However much other knowledge a teacher may possess, it is no 
equivalent fora mastership in the rudiments. It is not more true in 
architecture, than in education, that the value of the work, in every 
upper layer, depends upon the solidity of all beneath it. ‘The leading, 
prevailing defect in the intellectual department of our schools, is a want 
of thoroughness,—a proneness to be satisfied with a verbal memory of 
rules, instead of a comprehension of principles,—with a knowledge of 
the names of things, instead of a knowledge of the things themselves ; 
—or, if some knowledge of the things is gained, it is too apt to be : 
knowledge of them as isolated facts, and unaccompanied by a knowl- 
edge of the relations, which subsist between them, and bind them into 
a scientific whole. That knowledge is hardly worthy of the name, 
which stops with things, as individuals, without understanding the rela- 
tions existing between them. The latter constitutes inde finitely the 
greater part ‘of all human know ledge. For instance, all the problems 
of plane geometry, by which heights and distances are measured, and 
the contents of areas and cubes ascertained, are based upon a few sim- 
ple definitions, which can be committed to memory by any child in 
halfa day. With the exception of the comets, whose number is not 
known, there are but thirty bodies in the whole solar system. Yet, on 
the relations which subsist between these thirty individual bodies, is 
built the stupendous science of astronomy. How worthless is the 
astronomical knowledge which stops with committing to memory thirty 
names ! 

At the Normal School at Barre, during the last term, the number of 
pupils was about fifty. This number might have been doubled, if the 
visiters would have consented to carry the applicants forward at once 
into algebra, and chemistry, and geometry and astronomy, instead of 
subjecting them to a thorough teview of Common School studies. One 
of the most cheering auguries, in regard to our schools, is the unanimity 
with which the committees have awarded sentence of condemnation 
against the practice of introducing into them the studies of the univer- 
sity, to the exclusion or neglect of the rudimental branches. By such 
a practice, a pupil foregoes all the stock of real knowledge he might 
otherwise acquire ; and he receives, in its stead, only a show or conn- 
terfeit of knowledge. which, with all intelligent persons, only re anes 
his ignorance more conspicuous. A child’s limbs are as well fitted, 
point of strength, to play with the planets, before he can toss a ball as 
his mind is to get any conception of the laws which govern their stu- 
pendous motions, -before he is master of common arithmetic. For 
these and similar considerations, it seems that the first intellectual 
qualification of a teacher is a critical thoroughness, both in rules and 
principles, in regard to all the branches required by law to be taugh: 
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in the Common Schools ; and a power of recalling them, in any of their 
parts, with a promptitude and certainty hardly inferior to that with 
which he could tell his own name. 

Ynd. Aprness To TEACH.—The next principal qualification in 
teacher is the art of teaching. This is happily expressed in the com- 
mon phrase, aptness to teach, which in a few words comprehends many 
particulars. The ability to acquire, and the ability to impart, are whol- 
ly different talents. ‘The former may exist in the most liberal measure, 
without the latter. It was a remark of Lord Bacon, that “ the art of 
well-delivering the knowledge we possess is among the secrets left to 
be discovered by future generations.” Dr. Watts says, “ There are 
some very learned men, who know much themselves, but who have not 
the talent of communicating their knowledge.” * Indeed, this fact is 
not now questioned by any intelligent educationist. Hence we 
account for the frequent complaints of the committees, that those 
teachers who had sustained an examination, in an acceptable manner, 
failed in the schoolroom, through a want of facility in communicating 
what they knew. The ability to acquire is the power of understanding 
the subject-matter of investigation. | Aptness to teach involves the pow- 
er of perceiving how far a scholar understands the subject-matter to be 
learned, and what, in the natural order, is the next step he is to take. 
It involves the power of discovering and of solving, at the time, the 
exact difficulty by which the learner is embarrassed. The removal of 
a slight impediment, the drawing aside of the thinnest veil, which hap- 
pens to divert his steps, or obscure his vision, is worth more to him, 
than volumes of lore on collateral subjects. © How much does the pupil 
comprehcnd of the subject. What should his next step be? Is his 
mind looking towards a truth, or an error? The answer to these 
questions must be intuitive, in the person who is apt to teach. Asa 
dramatic writer throws himself, successively, into the characters of the 
drama he is composing, that he may express the ideas and emotions 
peculiar to each, so the mind of a teacher should migrate, as it were, | 
into those of his pupils, to discover what they know, and feel, and need ; 
and then, supplying, from his own stock, what they require, he should 
reduce it to such a form, and bring it within such a distance, that they 
can reach out, and seize, and appropriate it. He should never forget 
that intellectual truths are naturally adapted to give intellectual pleas- 
ure; and that, by leading the minds of his pupils onward to such a 
position in relation to these truths, that they themselves can discover 
them, he secures to them the natural reward of a new pleasure with 
every new discovery, which is one of the strongest, as well as most 
appropriate incitements to future exertion. 

Aptness to teach includes the presentation of the different parts of 
a subject, ina natural order. If a child is told that the globe is about 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumference, before he has any concep- 
tion of the length of a mile, or of the number of units in a thousand, 
the statement is not only utterly useless as an act of instruction, but it 


* While writing this paragraph, I received the fifth report of the Glasgow Educational 
Society's Normal Seminary, for 1339. It contains the following :—* There is, perhaps, 
no mistake so fatal to the proper education and training of youth, as the practical error 
of imagining, that because a man possesses knowledge, therefore he will be able to com- 


municate it. The knowledge of a Newton, or a Bacon, would avail little, without a 
proper mode of communication.” 
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will probably prevent him, ever afterwards, from gaining an adequate 
idea of the subject. The novelty will be gone, and yet the fact 
unknown. Besides, a systematic acquisition of a subject knits all parts 
of it together, so that they will be longer retained and more easily 
recalled. ‘To acquire a few of the facts, gives us fragments only ; 
and even to master all the facts, but to obtain them promiscuously, sie 
what is acquired so unconnected and loose, that any part of it may be 
iostled out of its place and lost, or remain only to mislead. 
_ Aptness to teach, in fine, embraces a knowledge of methods and pro- 
cesses. These are indefinitely various. Some are adapted to accom- 
plish their object in an easy and natural manner; others in a toilsome 
and circuitous one ;—others, again, may accomplish the object at which 
they aim, with certainty and despatch, but secure it by inflicting deep 
and Jasting injuries upon the social and moral sentiments. We are 
struck with surprise, on learning, that, but a few centuries since, the 
feudal barons of Scotland, in running out the lines around their exten- 
sive domains, used to take a party of boys, and whip them, at the 
different posts and landmarks, in order to give them a retentive mem- 
ory, as Witnesses, in case of future litigation or dispute. ‘Though this 
might give them a vivid recollection of localities, yet it would hardly 
improve their ideas of justice, or propitiate them to bear true testimony 
in favor of the chastiser. But do not those, who have no aptness to 
teach, sometimes accomplish their objects by a kindred method ¢ 

He who is apt to teach is acquainted, not only with common meth- 
ods for common minds, but with peculiar methods for pupils of pecul- 
iar dispositions and temperaments; and he is acquainted with the 
principles of all methods, whereby he can vary his plan, according to 
any difference of circumstances. The statement has been sometimes 
made, that it is the object of Normal Schools to subject all teachers to 
one, inflexible, immutable course of instruction. Nothing could be 
more erroneous, for one of the great objects is, to give them a knowl- 
edge of modes, as various as the diversity of cases that may arise, 
that, like a skilful pilot, they may not only see the haven for which 
they are to steer, but know every bend in the channel that leads to it. 
No one is so poor in resources for difficult emergencies, as they may 
arise, as he whose knowledge of methods is limited to the one in which 
he happened ,to be instructed. It is in this way that rude nations go 
on for indefinite periods, imitating what they have seen, and teaching 
only as they were taught. 

3d. Management, Government, anp Discirtine or a Scnoon.— 
Mxperience has also proved that there is no necessary connection 
between literary competency, aptness to teach, and the power to .man- 
ave and govern a school successfully. They are independent qualifi- 
cations; yet a marked deficiency in any one of the three, renders tle 
others nearly valueless. In regard to the ordinary management or 
administration of a school, how much judgment is demanded iu the 
organization of classes, so that no scholar shall either be clogged and 
retarded, or hurried forward with injudicious speed, by being matched 
with an unequal yoke-fellow! Great discretion is necessary in the 
assignment of lessons. in order to avoid, on the one hand, such short- 
ness in the tasks, as allows time to be idle ; and, on the other, such 


over-assignments, as render thoroughness and accuracy impracticable. 
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and thereby so habituate the pupil to mistakes and imperfections, that 
he cares litte or nothing about committing them. Lessons, as far as jt 
is possible, should be so adjusted to the capacity of the scholar, that 
there should be no failure in a recitation, unless occasioned by culpable 
neglect. The sense of shame, or of regret for ignorance, can never be 
made exquisitely keen, if the lessons given are so long, or so diflic ‘ult, 
as to make failures frequent. When“ bad marks,” as they are called, 
against a scholar, become common, they not only lose their salutary 
force, but every addition to them debases his character r, and carries him 
through a regular course of training, which prepares him to follow in 
the footsteps of those convicts, who are so often condemned, that at 
length they care nothing for the ignominy of the sentence. Yet all 
this may be the legitimate consequence of being unequally mated, or 
injudiciously tasked. It is a sad sight, in any school, to see a pupil 
marked for a deficiency, ie ei any blush of shame, or sign of guilt; 
and it is never done with impunity to his moral character. 

The preservation of order, together with the proper despatch of busi- 
ness, requires a mean, between the too much and the too little, in all the 
evolutions of the school, which it is difficult to hit. When classes leave 
their seats for the recitation-stand, and return to them again, or when the 
different sexes have a recess, or the hour of intermission arrives,—if 
there be not some order and succession of movement, the school will be 
temporarily converted into a promiscuous rabbles giving both the temp- 
tation and the opportunity for committing every species of indecorum 
and aggression. In order to prevent confusion, on the other hand, the 
operations of the school may be conducted with such military formality 
and procrastination,—the second scholar not being allowed to leave 
his seat until the first has reached the door, or the place of recitation, 
and each being made to walk on tiptoe to secure silence,—that a sub- 
stantial part*of every school session will be wasted, in the wearisome 
pursuit of an object worth nothing when obtained. 

When we reflect, how many things are to be done each half day, and 
how short a time is allotted for their performance, the necessity of sys- 
tem, in regard to all the operations of the school, will be apparent. 
System compacts labor; and when the hand is to be turned to an 
almost endless variety of particulars, if system does not preside over 
the whole series of movements, the time allotted to each will be spent 
in getting ready to perform it. With lessons to set; with so many 
classes to hear; with difficulties to explain; with the studious to be 
assisted ; the idle to be spurred ; the transgressors to be admonished or 
corrected; with the goers and comers to observe ;—with all these 
things to be done, no considerable progress can be made, if one part of 
the wheel is not coming up to the work, while another is going down. 
And if order do not perv ade the school, as a whole, and in all its parts, 
all is lost; and this is a very difficult thing ;—for it seems as though 
the school were only a point, rescued out of a chaos that still’encom- 
passes it, and is ready, on the first opportunity, to break in and reve- 
cupy its ancient possession, As it is utterly impracticable for any 
committee to prepare a code of regulations coéxtensive with all the 
details, which belong to the management of a school, it must be left 
with the teacher ; and hence the necessity of skill in this item of the 
long list of his qualifications. 
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The government and discipline of a school demand qualities still 
more rare, because the consequences of error in these are still 
more disastrous. What caution, wisdom, uprightness, and sometimes 
even intrepidity, are necessary in the administration of punishment! 
After all other means have been tried, and tried in vain, the chastise- 
ment of pupils found to be otherwise incorrigible, is still upheld by law, 
and sanctioned by public opinion. But it is the last resort, the ulti- 
mate resource, acknowledged, on all hands, to be a relic of barbarism, 
and yet authorized, because the community, although they feel it to be 
a great evil, have not yet devised and applied an antidote. Through 
an ignorance of the laws of health, a parent may so corrupt the con- 
stitution of his child, as to render poison a necessary medicine ; and 
through an ignorance of the laws of mind, he may do the same thing 
in regard to punishment. When the arts of health and of education 
are understood, neither poison nor punishment will need to be used, 
unless in most extraordinary cases. ‘The discipline of former times was 
mexorably stern and severe, and even if it were wished, it is impossible 
now to return to it. The question is, What can be substituted, which, 
without its severity, shall have its efficiency ? 

But how important is the relation in which a teacher stands towards 
a supposed offender ! If the grounds of suspicion are presumptive only, 
how nice the balance of judgment in which they should be weighed, lest, 
on the one hand, injustice be done by bringing a false accusation against 
the innocent; or lest, on the other, a real offender should ese ape, 
through mistaken confidence and charity! If there be sutlicient ground 
to put a pupil upon trial, the teacher, in his own person, combines the 
characters of the law-maker, by whom the rule, supposed to be trans- 
vressed, was enacted ; of the counsel, who examines the witnesses ; of 
the jury, who decide upon the facts ; and of the judge, interpreting his 
own law, and awarding sentence according to his own discretion. And 
after all this, he is the executive officer, inflicting the penalty himself 
has awarded, unless that penalty is remitted by the pardoning power, 
which also resides in him. Often, too, this representative or deposita- 
ry of so many functions, is himself the person supposed to be offended ; 
and thus he presents the spectacle of a party in interest, trying his own 
cause, and avenging alleged insults against his own dignity. If he 
suffers the out-door consequences of inflicting punishment to enter his 
mind, his fears will become his counsellors, and they will be as false as 
is pride. ‘This specification is not given for the purpose of excepting 
to that usage which makes the teacher the sov ereign of the schoolroom, 
but only to show what danger of error there must be, when teachers 
are employed, who have had neither experience nor instruction, and 
whose judgment years have not yet begun to ripen. Are there not 
teachers, to whom all the children in the district are intrusted, for their 
education, and for all the momentous and enduring interests connected 
with that word, to whom scarcely a parent in the district would surren- 
der the care and management of his own children, for the same length 
of time? Yet how much less incapable would the teacher be of gov- 
erning and controlling a family of five or six children, than a sc hool of 
fifty or sixty! Every child ought to find, at school, the affection and 
the wisdom which he has left at home ; or, if he has left neither wis- 
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dom nor affection at home, there is so much more need that he should 
find them at school. 

A school should be governed with a steady hand, not only during 
the same season, but from year to year ;—substantially the same extent 
of indulgence being allowed, and the same restrictions imposed. It jg 
injurious to the children, to alternate between the extremes of an easy 
and a sharp discipline. It is unjust, also, for one teacher to profit by 
letting down the discipline of a school, and thus throw upon his suc- 
cessor the labor of raising it up to its former level. 

Ath. Goop Benavior.—In two words, the statute opens, to all 
teachers, an extensive field of duty, by ordaining that all the youth in 
the schools shall be taught “good behavior.” ‘The framers of the law 
were aware how rapidly good or bad manners mature into good or bad 
morals ; they saw that good manners have not only the negative virtue 
of restraining from vice, but the positive one of leading, by impercep- 
tible gradations, towards the practice of almost all the social virtues. 
The effects of civility or discourtesy, of gentlemanly or ungentlemanly 
deportment, are not periodical or occasional, merely, but of constant 

recurrence ; and all the members of society have a direct interest in the 
manners of each of its individuals ; because each one is a radiating 
point,—the centre of a circle, which he fills with pleasure or annoyance, 
not only for those who voluntarily enter it, but for those also, who, in 
the promiscuous movements of society, are caught within its circumfer- 
ence. Good behavior includes the elements of that equity, benevo- 
lence, conscience, which, in their great combinations, the moralist treats 
of in his books of ethics, and the legislator enjoins in his codes of law. 
The schoolroom and its play-ground, next to the family table, are the 
places where the selfish propensities come into most direct collision 
with social duties. Here, then, a right direction should be given to the 
growing mind. The surrounding influences, which are incorporated 
into its new thoughts and feelings, and make part of their substance, 
are too minute and subtile to be received in masses, like nourishment; 
—they are rather imbibed into the system, unconsciously, by every act 
of respiration, and are constantly insinuating themselves into it, through 
all the avenues of the senses. If, then, the manners of the teacher are 
to be imitated by his pupils,—if he is the glass, at which they “ do dress 
themselves,’”’—how strong is the necessity, that he should understand 
those nameless and innumerable practices, in regard to deportment, 
dress, conversation, and all personal habits, that constitute the differ- 
ence between a gentleman and aclown! We can bear some oddity, 
or eccentricity, in a friend whom we admire for his talents, or revere 
for his virtues, but it becomes quite a different thing when the oddity, 
or the eccentricity, is to be a pattern or model, from which fifty or a 
hundred children are to form their manners. It was well ,emarked, 
by the ablest British traveller who has ever visited this country, that 
amongst us, “ every male above twenty-one years of age claims to be 
asovereign. He is, therefore, bound to be a gentleman.” 

Sth. Moraus.—On the indispensable, all-controlling requisite of 
moral character, I have but a single suggestion to make, in addition to 
those admirable views on this subject, which are scattered up and down 
through the committees’ reports. This suggestion relates to the respon- 
sibility resting on those individuals, who give letters of recommenda- 
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tion, or certificates of character, to candidates for schools. Probably 
one half,—perhaps more,—of all the teachers in the State are compar- 
atively strangers in the respective places where they are employed, 
Hence the examining committees, in the absence of personal knowledge, 
must rely upon testimonials exhibited before them. ‘These consist of 
credentials, brought from abroad, which are sometimes obtained 
through the partialities of relationship, interest, or sect; or even given 
lest a refusal should be deemed an unneighborly act, and the applicant 
should be offended or alienated by a repulse. But are interests of 
such vast moment as the moral influence of teachers upon the rising 
veneration, to be sacrificed to private considerations of relationship, or 
predilection, or any selfish or personal motive whatever? It may be 
very agreeable to a person to receive the salary of a teacher, but this 
fact has no tendency to prove his fitness for the station ;—if so, the 
poor-house would be the place to inquire for teachers ;—and what 
claim to conscience, or benevolence, can that man have, who jeopards 
the permanent welfare of fifty or a hundred children, for the private 
accommodation of a friend? In regard to pecuniary transactions, it is 
provided by the laws of the land, that whoever recommends another as 
responsible and solvent, becomes himself liable for the debts which may 
be contracted, under a faith in the recommendation, should it prove to 
have been falsely given. The recommendation is held to be a warranty, 
and it charges tts “author with all the losses incurred, within the scope 
of a fair construction. It is supposed, that, without this responsibility, 
the expanded business of trade and commerce would be restricted to 
persons possessing a mutual knowledge of each other’s trustworthiness 
or solvency. But why should the precious and enduring interests of 
morality be accounted of minor importance, and prote cted by feebler 
securities, than common traflic? Why should the man who has been 
defrauded by an accredited pedler, have his remedy against the guar- 
antor, While he who is instrumental in inflicting upon a district, and 
upon all the children in a district, the curse of a dissolute, vicious teach- 
er, escapes the condign punishment of general execration? In the 
contemplation of the law, the school committee are sentinels stationed 
at the door of every schoolhouse in the State, to see that no teacher ever 
crosses its threshold, who is not clothed, from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, in garments of virtue ; and they ‘are the enemies of 
the human race,—not of contemporaries only, but of posterity,—who, 
from any private or sinister motive, strive to put these sentinels to sleep, 
in order that one, who is profane, or intemperate, or addicted to low 
associations, or branded with the stigma of any vice, may elude the 
vigilance of the watchmen, and be installed over the pure minds of the 
young, as their guide and exemplar. If none but teachers of pure 
tastes, of good manners, of exemplary morals, had ever gained admis- 
sion into our schools, neither the schoolrooms nor their appurtenances 
would have been polluted, as some of them now are, with such ribald 
inscriptions, and with the carvings of such obscene emblems, as would 
make a heathen blush. Every person, therefore, who endorses anoth- 
er’s character, as one befitting a school teacher, stands before the pub- 
lic as his moral bondsman and sponsor, and should be held to a rigid 
accountability. 

It will ever remain an honor to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
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that, among all the reports of its school committees, for the last year, 
so many of which were voluminous and detailed, and a majority of 
which, probably, were prepared by clergymen, belonging to all the 
various denominations in the State, there was not one which advocated 
the introduction of sectarian instruction or sectarian books into our 
public schools ; while, with accordant views,—as a single voice coming 
from a single heart,—they urge, they insist, they demand, that the great 
axioms of a Christian morality shall be sedulously taught, and that the 
teachers shall themselves be patterns of the virtues they are required 
to inculcate. 

The limits proper for a report debar me from pursuing the topics 
under this head into further detail. It may, however, be briefly ob- 
served, on the one hand, that there are some delinquencies on the part of 
a teacher, such as the commencement of a school without having sub- 
mitted to an examination by the committee, as required by law; the 
unauthorized introduction of books into the school, which are not con- 
tained in the list furnished by the committee; and the open disregard 
of directions given by the committee, in respect to the classification or 
management of the school,—all, or either of which, prove that the 
teacher is destitute of good principles, that he is capable of a wilful 
violation or evasion of the laws of the State, and which, therefore, 
demonstrate his unfitness to fill a place, where a spirit of subordination, 
and of obedience to legitimate authority, is among the lessons to be 
taught by practice as well as by precept. On the other hand, I can 
only refer to those eminent advantages which would accrue from 
employing a teacher, who, in addition to the qualifications enumerated 
in the statute book, should possess a mind filled with stores of knowl- 
edge, collateral to the branches ,pursued in the school; so that the 
pupils, from day to day, might not only be enlivened and instructed 
by apposite anecdote and impressive illustration, but be led to emulate 
the attainments which it is their delight to witness in him. So too, if, 
from the extent of the teacher’s acquirements, and the worth and dig- 
nity of his character, his society should be sought by all the families in 
the neighborhood, and, ashe visited from house to house, he should 
exhibit a living example of those powers of instructing and of pleasing, 
which are derived from intellectual resources and benevolence of dis- 
position, he would imbue the youth of the district with the love of 
knowledge and the desire of excellence, and thus lay the foundation of 
tastes, habits, and institutions, which would shed their pure and enno- 
bling influences over a long tract of future time. It is an authentic 
anecdote of the late Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, that when, at the age of 
twenty-one years, he sailed on an East Indian voyage, he took pains to 
instruct the crew of the ship in the art of navigation. Every sailor on 
board, during that voyage, became afterwards a captain of a ship. 
Such are the natural consequences of associating with a man whose 
mind is intent upon useful knowledge, and whose actions are born of 
benevolence. 


(To be continued.) 
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